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HE addition of paintings by Cé- 

zanne, Rousseau, and Picasso greatly 

augments the scope of the Helen 
Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection, for 
now we have works by three men whose 
influence upon the younger painters there 
represented is most important. Cé- 
zanne’s place is indisputable, and the years 
merely reénforce the solidarity of his posi- 
tion. The influence of Henri Rousseau is 
more limited but intense. Pablo Picasso is 
still a youngish man, but he has already gone 
through so many phases, usually managing 
to keep a jump or two ahead of his con- 
temporaries, that he too must be regarded 
as a force in determining the direction 
taken by others only slightly his junior. 
Thus, in a room containing paintings by 
Lhote, Derain, Utrillo, Dunoyer de 
Segonzac (to mention but a few of the 
moderns represented), it is fitting that 
there should be works by the pioneers, and 


Cézanne’s famous “La Corbeille de Pom- 
mes,” Rousseau’s “La Cascade,” and 
Picasso’s “Guitarist” take their places 
rightly with the great “Grande-Jatte” of 
Seurat, Gauguin’s “Mahana No Atua,”’ 
and Van Gogh’s “La Berceuse.” 

The Cézanne still life has already been 
signally honored. The committee which 
had to decide upon the decoration of the 
Petit Palais in Paris agreed to have a 
masterpiece of each of the great modern 
painters reproduced on the ceiling. When 
the Cézanne was selected, a unanimous 
vote was cast for the Birch-Bartlett can- 
vas (then in the collection of M. Joseph 
Hessel, who had bought it many years 
before from the painter), and Mauric: 
Denis was called upon to reproduce it 
A basket of apples on a table, a rumple: 
cloth, other scattered pieces of fruit, . 
bottle, a plate of neatly piled biscuits—th: 
subject is negligible, yet it is one o! 
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Cézanne’s finest achievements in a field in 
which he was preéminent. He himself 
never regarded nature morte other than as 
material for exercises, and considered the 
human figure the ultimate concern of the 
painter. He was never quite at ease, how- 
ever, with a living model, and certainly 
the model was not at ease, as one knows 
from M. Vollard’s delightful account of 
the master’s irntation at the slightest in- 
dication on the part of the sitter that he 
was not as inanimate as an apple. But with 
an arrangement of still life before him, 
Cézanne was free to ponder and labor as 
he would, or must, without interference or 
interruption, and in a compellingly honest 
work like “La Corbeille de Pommes” we 
have an epitome of his entire concentrated 
effort—the effort to express form through 
color. 

The painting belongs to the year 1885, 
when Cézanne was forty-six years old. He 
had known the stimulation and the dis- 
appointment of Paris and renounced them 
in favor of his native Provence. In the 
summer of that year he left L’Estaque for 
a visit in Normandy with his friend and 
patron Chocquet, but returned to Aix in 
the fall. It was a period of dogged, intense 
application, of reiterated trial and rejec- 
tion. Our canvas reveals an architect, 
building in paint, eschewing line and seek- 
ing a more fundamental means of three- 
dimensional representation. These apples 
and biscuits are insignificant, but not so 
the microcosm of mass and light which 
they embody. Here is mass impinging 
upon mass, form absorbing and absorbed— 
but not destroyed—by light. The Im- 
pressionists attacked only a part of the 
problem, and how their solution differed 
from Cézanne’s may be seen by comparison 
with the still life subjects by Renoir and 
Monet in the Ryerson loan collection. 
Monet is the most literal of the three, if by 
realism we mean fidelity to the conditions 
of the moment, the give-and-take of reflec- 
tion between objects and their neighbors. 


Renoir’s search for truth is enlivened by 
his delight in his immediate task, his sub- 
tle combination of colors, his grace and 
French tact, which Cézanne might envy, 
though in failing to acquire it he gained in 
stature. 

Turning from Cézanne to Rousseau, we 
are struck by certain correspondences in 
their ideals and careers. Neither “real- 
ized” easily, but while Cézanne, without 
admitting it, came through with a sono- 
rous roll which drowned his struggles, 
Rousseau was always hampered by the 
insurmountable difficulties he found in 
drawing and perspective. They shared, 
too, in a common honesty, both looking 
upon the world freshly, as though they had 
been the first men to gaze at it. And 
strangely enough, they shared ambitions 
which, if they had been successful, would 
have made both lesser artists. Cézanne 
for years and Rousseau always longed for 
official recognition and would gladly have 
touched elbows with Bouguereau at the 
Salon. Rousseau’s story, moreover, has 
that mingled pathos and humor which 
must attend every ingenuous seeker in a 
world of smart talents. Of humble birth, 
he attained escape from actual poverty 
only through that employment in the cus- 
toms which gave him his nickname, 
“Le Douanier,” and he was well along 
towards middle age before he began even 
the practice of “Sunday painting.” Then 
he gave up his work at the douane, and 
since he could not support himself by 
painting, taught music to the children of 
the workingmen among whom he lived. 
Guillaume Appolinaire and others took 
him up, not without a certain condescen- 
sion, of which he remained blissfully un- 
aware. It requires a naive temperament 
indeed to accept the almost Byzantine 
wench who figures as “Appolinaire’s 
Muse” in the painting of that name, or 
those disembodied heads which float above 
the portraits of Rousseau and his second 
wife, representing their respective deceased 
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spouses. But in a work like “La Cascade” 
we find the full power of the artist, un- 
impeded by the amusing but disturbing 
overtures of the petit bourgeois toward 
social usages. Rousseau once made a 
journey to Mexico, but it could not possibly 
have given him the material for his cele- 
brated jungle series, in which the Birch- 
Bartlett painting has its place. This he 
produced from a far more valid source— 
his imagination, fed by that sense of won- 
der which he marvellously kept intact. 
A Stanley or a Livingstone might fail to 
recognize this jungle, in which trees and 
shrubs unknown to botanists have their 
amazing but convincing being. And who 
are these savages, like a primitive’s idea of 
the black king in an early Epiphany, and 
what these gentle, startled beasts? But 
the jungle “feeling” could not be more 
authentic, though substantiated by the 
best scientific evidence. Rousseau tacks 
leaves on sticks and says, “This is a tree,” 


and plants bits of dyed twigs, such as om 
might buy for Christngas, and says, “ These 
are exotic scarlet plants,” and we agree, 
because the painting is an organic whole 
and rich in color and the weaving and inter- 
weaving of pattern. 

Rousseau’s canvas was painted in 1910, 
but he was in all truth a primitive. Pi- 
casso, though he painted his “Guitarist” 
at about the same time, is the typical 
modern eclectic, generations removed in 
spirit. This Spaniard has paid his respects 
before almost every esthetic god, and 
skipped on. His ultimate place need not 
concern us, if we can find excitement or 
stimulus in his wit today. “The Guitarist” 
represents a phase since abandoned, the 
celebrated “blue” period, when meagr« 
forms and a cold palette ruled. El Greco 
is the name that this blind musician recalls, 
but the influence is fleeting. The guitar 
carried over into Picasso’s Cubistic period, 
but the guitarist has been left behind in 
favor of those massive, neo-classical forms 
which are the most recent manifestations 
of the painter’s caprice to be seen in this 
country. R. M. F. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN DECORATIVE ART 


“SELECTED oollection of objects 
A from the International Exhibition 
of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Art held in Paris during the summer 
of 1925, organized and exhibited by the 
American Association of Museums, will 
be shown at the Art Institute from May 3 
to May 30. The exhibition has already 
been seen in Boston, New York, and 
Cleveland. 

A distinguished and characteristic group 
of objects by some of the leading craftsmen 
of France, England, Denmark, and other 
countries illustrate the ‘“‘new style,” 
which according to the visible tendencies 
at Paris has become established, in Europ« 
at least. This new style in decoration is 
not sporadic and excentric in the sense tha’ 
“art nouveau” was during the first year: 
of our century. It is more securely founde« 
in the great traditions of the historic past. 
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and yet expresses in fresh variations the 
spirit and needs of our time. To us in 
America, who are unused to its novelty, 
it may appear exotic and unfamiliar, but 
it cannot fail to arouse interest if not 
ilways enthusiasm. Much is being essayed 
ind much has been achieved. The present 
exhibition will give the public an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with what is 
certainly one of the really vital artistic 
movements of our time in a field which has 
received a modicum of consideration. 

The Art Institute, through the gener- 
osity of several of its friends, has begun a 
permanent collection of modern decorative 
art, European and American, consisting 
mainly of ceramics, glass, textiles, and 
metalwork. Thus the museum is giving 
official recognition to the importance of 
contemporary decorative artists. 

H. S. 


A PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER 
BY WALTER GREAVES 


HEN Whistler came to Chelsea 
\ \ from Paris in the late ’sos, he 
took a house’ in what is now 
Cheyne Walk. Among his neighbors were 
the Greaves family. Greaves pére was a 
Thames boatman who had piloted Carlyle 
and other celebrated Chelsea residents up 
and down the river. His two sons, Walter 
and Henry, became Whistler’s students, 
henchmen, and devoted hero-worshippers. 
It was noted that in their dress and man- 
ners, as well as in their art, the Greaves 
boys followed the lead of their elegant and 
eccentric idol; Walter, the more talented of 
the brothers, was especially amenable to 
Whistler’s influence and example. Whistler 
took this adulation quite as a matter of 
course. He permitted the brothers to assist 
him in his work, notably in the decoration 
of the Peacock Room, but he did not ad- 
vertise their talents and discouraged them 
from exhibiting independently. 

Walter Greaves has been recognized for 
his own talent of late years, however, and 
the differences between his painting and 
Whistler’s—its sturdier character—are as 


PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER. GREAVES 
PURCHASED FROM THE MC KAY FUND 


interesting as the similarities. The por- 
trait of Whistler by Greaves which has 
recently been placed in Gallery 41 is of 
documentary as well as artistic interest. 
It was painted in 1869 when the pupil was 
twenty-eight and the master thirty-five 
years of age. Even Whistler could not 
more gently have caricatured himself, and 
the subtle color scheme, the Japanese 
arrangement, are also Whistlerian. But 
the background of Thames and Chelsea 
embankment is painted by one who has 
known and grown up with the river and to 
whom it is more than pattern and decora- 
tive device. Chelsea was not then, as now, 
a mere city district, and even the river 
had its more individual character. 

The Greaves painting fills an interest- 
ing place in the little gallery devoted to 
portraits of artists, for it is a reflection of 
two personalities, that which gazes out so 
arrogantly behind its glass and the other 
youthful impressionable talent which set 
it down. F. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF LAKE BIWA FROM 
KWANNON HALL, MIIDERA. HIROSHIGE 


SPRINGTIME PICTURES 
BY HIROSHIGE 


THRILL of recollection awaits any- 
A one who has been in Japan in the 
first burst of spring in the fifty- 
six prints selected from the Buckingham 
collection now on view in Rooms 17 and 
18. They are springtime pictures by Ichi- 
ryusai Hiroshige, the great landscape 
painter who lived between the years 1797- 
1858. Those who have not seen the glory 
of that country in the months of March 
and April will gain from these prints an 
impression of the exquisite beauty revealed 
along the streams and lakes, in the fields 
tinged with the fresh green of a new season, 
and on the pine clad mountains, broken by 
clouds of blossoming fruit trees. 

Beginning with five snow scenes, one 
may pass on to the first budding of the 
willows, and then see, among the dark 
glossy leaves of the camellia, the scarlet 
blossoms which begin to drop at the time 


of the full-blown cherry season. There are 
views of the pink and white cherry trees in 
and around the old capital of Kydto, 
chosen from the set entitled Kydto Meisho, 
a series of prints made by Hiroshige shortly 
after his first trip from Tokyé to Kydto, 
along the famous Tokaido road in 1832, 
when he was inspired by the unfolding 
landscape to make sketches continually as 
he travelled, which he later issued in 
several different series of prints. 

“Cherry Trees in Bloom near the Rapids 
at Arashiyama” from the Kydto Meisho, 
is a most effective combination of move- 
ment and serenity, for here the rushing 
stream ridden by the skillful raftsmen 
flows under the pale pink cherry trees set 
in the stillness of dark pine woods. A few 
miles distant from Kydto lies the Lake ot 
Omi or Lake Biwa celebrated by poets for 
many centuries, but never more poetically 
portrayed in word or line than in the print 
from the set of “Fifty-three Famous 
Places.” It is entitled “ Distant Viewof Lake 
Biwa from Kwannon Hall, Miidera.” A 
corner of the ancient temple may be seen at 
the lower left of the picture. Hither come the 
pilgrims and travellers lingering to admire 
the beauty of lake, mountain, and trees and 
probably pausing, as is the spring custom 
even today, to write a poem and hang it 
among the fluttering blossoms. 

One of the rarest and most highly 
prized of Hiroshige’s works is a long suri- 
mono (print issued for a special occasion) 
of cherry trees in bloom at Gotenyama. 
The coloring is almost entirely confined to 
pale blues and gradations of tans and 
grays. For beauty of design and color and 
accuracy of printing it is unexcelled by 
any in the present selection of prints. 

Equally rare is a fan-shaped print en- 
titled the “ Dream of Full Blossoming,” an 
illustration of a well-known legend. Hiro- 
shige designed many color-prints for fans 
both of the folding type and the Chines: 
stiff form. Few of these prints remain. 
since they were made for use and naturall\ 
became easily worn or marked by the rib. 
or destroyed entirely. Ours is in excellen: 
condition; the pale yellow background, th: 
soft green hills over which the amazed ol: 
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peasant sees the blooming trees, seem as 
fresh and clear as when the print was pulled 
from the blocks. 

From the “Hundred Views of Yedo” 
comes the well-known print, “The Woods 
of Sui-shin on the Sumidagawa,”’ where a 
large double-cherry tree forms the right 
side of the picture. In this landscape as in 
several examples chosen from the Bird and 
Flower series, Hiroshige with his great 
genius for translating the serenity, the 
peaceful loveliness and the short-lived 
ecstasy of the spring whose blossoms 
scatter at the first breath of summer, 
recalls the lines of the old poet Kuronushi: 

No man so callous but he heaves a sigh, 

When o’er his head the withered cherry- 

flowers 

Come fluttering down—Who knows? The 

spring’s soft showers 

May be but tears shed by the sorrowing sky. 

H. G. 


THE GOODMAN THEATER 


HE first repertory season in the 

Goodman Theater is to be con- 

cluded about the middle of May. 
Eight major productions have been made, 
in addition to the dedication program of 
three short plays by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, in whose memory the theater 
was given. These eight plays have included 
three classics, “Everyman,” Moliére’s 
“Don Juan,” and Shakespeare’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”; and five modern 
plays, “‘The Forest,” by John Galsworthy, 
“The Romantic Young Lady,” by G. 
Martinez Sierra, “An Heir at Large,” by 
Mary Aldis and John McCutcheon, “Gas,” 
by George Kaiser, and “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” by John Masefield. 

Additions to the company during the 
season include Mr. Whitford Kane, well 
known to Chicago playgoers, who came 
for the part of Bottom in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”; Mr. William Franklin, 
known here for his work in “Liliom” and 
“Seventh Heaven,” who made his first 
appearance with this Company as Sgan- 
arelle, in “Don Juan”; and Mrs. J. Elliott 
Jenkins (Alexandra Carlisle), who directed 
the production of “The Tragedy of Nan” 


THE WOODS OF SUI-SHIN ON THE 
SUMIDAGAWA. HIROSHIGE 


as well as acting, as a guest artist, the 
principal réle of the play. 

Up to the beginning of April, 23,561 
members were admitted to the Repertory 
performances at the special members’ 
rates. This takes no account of the mem- 
bers and their children admitted to the 
various performances given by the Studio. 

The children’s matinées have been espe- 
cially encouraging. Three children’s plays 
have been given, a total of twenty per- 
formances, with an attendance of more 
than five thousand children. 

The Studios have also given perform- 
ances of “Dear Brutus” and have in 
preparation, for a short run in May, the 
“Tphigenia in Tauris” of Euripides. For 
the latter play, as well as for any work in 
Greek tragedy, the colorful dramatic dance 
festival given under the direction of Mr. 
Vassos Kanellos and his wife, Tanagra 
Kanellos, proved a special preparation. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” will 
open Thursday evening, May 6. 
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COTTAGE TREASURES 
ry Stuart days to the Victorian 


era an astonishing array of models, 

mantle ornaments of simple nature, 
and rustic subjects were made for use in 
the homes of the common people. Their 
originality and quaintness constituted a 
charm in themselves, and the gay and vivid 
coloring made a strong appeal to English 
taste. Impossible to assign them to any 
particular pottery, the generic term of 
“Staffordshire” is used to include much of 
the unknown ware of the period which 
began about 1785. 

The Lucy Maud Buckingham collection, 
with its wealth of cottage ornaments, has 
recently been installed in Gallery G-31. 
These chimney ornaments include a large 
variety of small figures, sporting person- 
ages and national heroes, arcadian groups 
and Biblical subjects; for example, Rebec- 
ca in turban and flowing robes sitting by 
a rocky well; John Wesley in his pulpit, 
preaching, guarded by angels; an English 
couple in Georgian raiment, the man 
carrying a basket, the lady an umbrella. 
The bird and animal kingdoms furnished 
manifold dogs, swans, horses, and sheep; 
but from their numbers, it would seem 
that architectural forms were the cherished 
adornments for high mantles and Old 
World nooks. The edifices were formidable 
castles, half-timbered country houses, 
spired churches, and pretty little enwreathed 
abodes with garlands and flowers outlining 
the gables and roofs. In spite of the fact 


I, HIGHLAND GROUP; 2, 3, 4, MANTLE GARNITURE; 5, GEORGIAN GROUP 


that ornament was the first consideration. 
utility was featured to tempt the carefu! 
pocket book. To use Oriental spices som: 
of the thatched roofs were removable, o: 
the fumes of pastilles arose from chimneys. 
towers, and turrets. Some forbidding 
fortifications disclosed a slit for mone; 
box purposes, or, roofless, held lucifers, 
while the churches’ lovely windows glowed 
with the beams of the night light. B. B. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction 
has scheduled the following May lectures: 


Great Cities and Their Art Treasures: Seville 
and Cordoba; Paris; Brussels and Antwerp; and 
London, by Dudley Crafts Watson, Mondays 
at 11, through May 24. 

Appreciation of Architecture: Early Chris- 
tian; Byzantine; Romanesque; and Gothic, by 
Claudia Upton, Mondays at 3:45. 

Enjoyment of the Visual Arts: How to Look 
at Sculpture; How to Look at Ancient Sculp 
ture; How to Look at Medieval Sculpture; an: 
How to Look at Modern Sculpturé, by Claudi. 
Upton, Mondays at 7 P.M. 

Oriental Art: Persian Pottery; Mohammeda) 
Architecture, by Charles Fabens Kelley, firs: 
and second Tuesdays at 10:45. 

The Development of Style in Europe from th 
Renaissance to the Present: The Eighteent!: 
Century in England; and The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the Modern Style, by Hardin: 
Scholle, first and second Tuesdays at 12. __ 

The Minor Arts in the Occidental Collections 
of the Art Institute: Table Silver; Stained Glas: ; 
Bridal Chests; Decorative Arts, by Mrs. Hen: y 
P. Eames, Tuesdays at 2:30. 

Art Centers of Europe: English Cathed::! 
Towns; English Manors and Castles; Scotlan', 
by Mrs. Eames, Wednesdays at 11. 
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Period Furnishings: Art Institute Period 
Rooms, by Mrs. Eames, Wednesdays at 2:30. 
Appreciation of the Art Institute Collections, 
by Mrs. Eames, Wednesdays at 4. 
Painting Class for Non-Professionals, by Mr. 
Karl Albert Buehr, Thursdays from 9 to 12. 
Sketch Class for Non-Professionals: Tempera 
-ainting—The Landscape; Water Color Paint- 
ing—The Landscape; and Water Color Painting 
—Sea and Sky, by Mr. Watson, Fridays at 11 
through May 21. 
Children’s Hour, by Miss Upton, Saturdays 
at 10. 
Appreciation of Painting and Sculpture, by 
Miss Upton, first and third Saturdays at 2. 


NOTES 


A Paintinc By InNess—“The Two 
Sisters,” a work of delicate charm by 
George Inness, has been added to the 
Edward B. Butler Collection. Thus the 
Inness Room receives one of the artist’s 
rare figure paintings, a subject unlike any 
other in the gallery but entirely harmoni- 
ous in mood. 

BeNEFAcToRS.—In recognition of their 
generosity to the Art Institute, the follow- 
ing twelve friends of the museum have 
been named Benefactors: Adolphus C. 
Bartlett, Frederic C. Bartlett, Helen L. 
Birch Bartlett, Abraham G. Becker, James 
Deering, Frances Kinsley Hutchinson, 
Alonzo C. Mather, James R. Owen, Pauline 
K. Palmer, Anna Louise Raymond, James 
Nelson Raymond, Ethel Wrenn. 

Girts AND BEQuEsts.—Several impor- 
tant gifts and bequests have recently come 
to the Art Institute. The museum was 


generously remembered in the will of the 
late Victor F. Lawson, publisher of The 
Daily News, who left $100,000 for un- 
restricted use. The late Abraham G. 
Becker, a valued member of the Board of 
Trustees, left a bequest of $50,000. An 
annuity fund of $202,000 has been estab- 
lished by Miss Kate S. Buckingham. A 
gift of $17,750 has been made by Mrs. 
Emily Crane Chadbourne to be applied to 
operating expenses or to the building. Mr. 
and Mrs. William O. Goodman have given 
$50,000 for the Goodman Theater Endow- 
ment Fund, the income of which is to be 
used toward the maintenance of the 
theater. The Pauline K. Palmer Fund of 


$25,000 is the gift of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
Mr. George F. Porter has made a gift of 
$15,000. One thousand dollars has been 
received from the estate of Hattie Rubens, 
through the Municipal Art League, to es- 
tablish a scholarship fund. 


Tue James Netson Raymonp Pus ic 
ScHOOL AND CHILDREN’s Lecture FunpD 
is the correct title of the fund established 
by Mrs. Anna L. Raymond, announce- 
ment of which was made in the March 
BULLETIN. 


Autumn Lecrures—Beginning in Sep- 
tember the Tuesday and Friday lectures 
for members will be held at 2:30 P.M., in- 
stead of 4. The change in hour is made 
in accordance with the desire of the largest 
number of members when asked to vote. 


EXHIBITIONS 


April 1—Springtime Pictures by Hiroshige from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 


17 and 18. 


April 2s—(1) Contemporary Color Prints, (2) Color Prints by Olaf Lang. Gallery 12. (3) Old 
English Coaching and Sporting Prints. Gallery 13. 

April 26—Indo-Persian Miniature Paintings. Gallery Ho. 

April 30-May 30—Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. Blackstone Hall. 


May 3-May 30—(1) Sixth International Water Color Exhibition. 
(3) International Decorative Arts Exhibition. Galleries 251-261. 
May—(1) Antiquarian Society Loan Exhibition of American Furniture. 


(2) Sculpture by Maillol. 
Gallery H6. (2) Loan 


Exhibition of Seventeenth Century English Needlework. Gallery H18a. 


June 1-June 3 


ontemporary Hungarian Prints. 


June 8—July 8—Annual Exhibition of the School of the Art Institute. 


July 1-October 1—(1) Etchings by Zorn from the Wallace L. De Wolf Collection. 


turies of Engraving and Etching. 


(2) Four Cen- 


July 15-September 15—Exhibitions by (1) Glen Mitchell, (2) William S. Schwartz, (3) Birger 
Sandzen, (4) Frances C. Greenman, (5) Flora Schoenfeld, (6) John David Brcin, (9) Irving 


K. Manoir. 
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1926 PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 2:30 P. M. 


May 
3—The Child’s Room (Chalk Talk) 
10—The Sun Porch and Breakfast Room 
(Chalk Talk). 
17—The Outdoor Living Room (Chalk Talk). 
a+ Garden and Tits Furniture (Chalk 
alk). 


SEPTEMBER 
13—The Ancient Home, Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Grecian, Roman (Stereopticon). 
20—The Early Italian Interior (Stereopticon). 
27—The Late Italian Interior (Stereopticon). 
OcToBER 
4—The Early French Interior (Stereop- 
ticon). 
11—The Late French Interior (Stereopticon). 
18—The Early English Interior (Stereopticon). 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 


May 
4—The Field and Stickney Rooms (Galleries 


38-39). 
11—The Munger and Nickerson Rooms (Gal- 
leries 40-42). 
18—The W.W. Kimball Collection of Paint- 
ings (Gallery 27). 
25—Potter Palmer Collection (Galleries 25- 
26). 
SEPTEMBER 
14—Blackstone Hall. 
21—Italian and German Primitives (Ryerson 
Loan Collection). 
28—Italian Renaissance Masters (Ryerson 
Loan Collection. 
OcroBER 
5—FEarly French and Flemish Masters (Ryer- 
son Loan Collection). 


C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


May 
6—Still Life Drawing. 
13—Flower Drawing. 
20o—Simple Rules for Outdoor Sketching. 
27—A Program of Summer Sketching. 
SEPTEMBER 
16—Review of Summer Sketches. 
23—The Head in Profile. 
30—The Foot. 
OcToBER 
7—The Hand. 
14—The Neck. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRipays, 12:30 P. M. 


May 
7—International Water Color Exhibition. 
14—International Water Color Exhibition and 
Sculpture by Maillol. 


OcToBER 
25—The Late English Interior (Stereopticon). 
NovEMBER 
1—The Early Spanish Interior (Stereop- 
ticon). 
8—The Late Spanish Interior (Stereopticon). 
15—American Colonial: Architecture and 
Furniture (Stereopticon). 
22—American Victorian: Architecture and 
Furniture (Stereopticon). 
29—America Today: ‘The Period Revivals 
(Stereopticon). 
DrcEMBER 
6—America Today: The Country Hom: 
(Stereopticon). 
13—America Today: The City Home (Ster- 
eopticon). 


OcToBER 
12—Flemish Renaissance and Dutch Masters 
(Ryerson Loan Collection). 
19—Portraits of Artists (Gallery 41). 
26—The French Impressionists (Ryerson Loan 
Collection). 
NoveMBER 
2—FEarly Spanish Paintings (Gallery 50). 
g—Contemporary Spanish and French Paint- 
ings (Gallery 45). 
16—Early American Paincings (Gallery 53). 
23—The George Inness Room (Gallery 51). 
30—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 


lery 47). 
DECEMBER 
7—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 


lery 52). 
14—The Water Color Collections. 


OcroBER 
21—The Ear. 
28—The Nose. 


NovEMBER 
4—The Eye. 
11—The Mouth. 
18—The Head in Portraiture. 


2—The Figure in Design. 
g—The Figure in Rhythm. 
16—The Melody of the Figure. 


May 
21—Chicago Architectural Exhibition. 
28—International Decorative Arts Exh bi- 
tion. 
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E. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


May 
7—The Radicals in Modern Sculpture. 
14—The Growth of City Architecture. 
21—Radical Adventures in Architecture. 
28—The Youth in American Art. 
SEPTEMBER 


17—Five Great American Masters of Painting. 


24—Contemporary Schools of Italy. 
OcTOBER 
1—Contemporary Schools of Russia. 
8—Contemporary Schools of France. 
15—Contemporary Schools of Scandinavia. 
22—Contemporary Schools of England. 
29—Contemporary Schools of Holland. 


NoveEMBER 
5—Contemporary Schools of Spain. 
12—Contemporary Schools of Germany. 
19—Contemporary Schools of Czecho-Slova- 
kia and Poland. 
26—Contemporary Schools of Hungary and 


Austria. 

DECEMBER 

3—Contemporary Schools in American 
Architecture. 

1o—Contemporary Schools in American 
Sculpture. 

17—Contemporary Schools in American 
Painting. 


F. A COURSE IN_THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS, 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 


SATURDAYS, 1:30 P. M. 


May 


1—Around the Maypole (Drawing to Music). 


8—American Flower Painters (Stereopticon). 
15—Flower Painting (A Demonstration). 
22—Summer Sketching (A Demonstration). 
29—(Memorial Day Vacation). 


SEPTEMBER 
18—What Did You Draw This Summer? (A 
Review). 
25—America’s Autumn Painters. 
OcTroBER 
2—Autumn Coloring and How to Paint It 
(Chalk Talk). 


9g—Painters of Action (Stereopticon). 

iG —Drawing the Football Game 
Talk). 

23—Athletics i in Greek Art (Stereopticon). 


(Chalk 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Still Life, by Cézanne; La Cascade, by Henri Rousseau; The Guitarist, by 
Picasso. Gift of Frederic C. Bartlett for the Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial. 
Portrait of Whistler, by Walter Greaves; Monamy and Walker, by Hogarth. 


Purchased from the A. A. McKay Fund. 


The Two Sisters, by George Inness. Gift of Edward B. Butler. 
The Old Cabman, by William Orpen. Lent by Charles G. Worcester. 


Print DEPARTMENT 


2 French line engravings of the 18th century, 6 lithographs by Isabey. Gifts 


of the Print and Drawing Club. 
Woodcut by Durer. 


Armfield, Sheeler. 
Walter S. Brewster. 


22 aquatints and lithographs in color. 
Decorative Arts 


3 pieces of 17th century needlework, 17 English Whieldon ware figures. 


by Frank Partridge. 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Water colors by Beal, Luks, Leggett, Hopper, Demuth, Heitland, Chaplin, 
Lent by Mrs. L. L. Coburn. 

3 pastels by Manet, Mary Cassatt, Berthe Morisot. 


Lent by Kennedy and Company. 


OcTOBER 
30—Rapid Drawing from the Model (A Dem- 
onstration). 
NovEMBER 
— ae Your Christmas Card (Chalk 
alk) 
13—Children’s Drawings from Foreign Lands 
(Stereopticon). 


20—Cutting the Linoleum Block for Christ- 
mas Cards (Demonstration). 


27—America’s Winter Painters (Stereop- 
ticon). 
DECEMBER 
4—Printing the Christmas Card (Demon- 
stration). 
11—When Christian Art Was Young (Stere- 
opticon). 


18—The Christmas Story in Art. 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. 


DIE FRUCHT. 
OPPEL 


Lent 


Bowl, overglazed decoration. Lent by Edgar J. Miller. 
6 wall panels, 17th century needlework. Lent by Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr. 


Needlework panel, early 18th century. 


Needlework picture, 17th century. 


Lent by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr. 
2 needlework pictures, beadwork box, 17th century. 


Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


Lent by Mrs. Chauncey Borland. 
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Guy H. Mitchell 


GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Potter Palmer 


William Wrigley, Jr. 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Miss Louise C. Abrams 
James S. Agar 

Mrs. Carol Wilson Alton 
Mrs. Frank T. Anderson 
William Blair Baggaley 
Rev. Alfred H. Barr 
Clyde R. Bates 

S. J. Beggs 

Mrs. James E. Bennett 
Mrs. Paul J. Benson 
Richard Bentley 

Mrs. Gustavas F. Berger 
William Bethke 

Harry A. Bigelow 

Louis Bonhajo 

Mrs. George W. Borg 
Mrs. George E. Brennan 
Mrs. Theodore Breyer 
Mrs. Henry H. Brinton 
A. R. Brunker 

Mrs. Wilbur L. Buchanan 
Mrs. Joseph Budlong 
Mrs. Daniel Burkhartsmeier 
Robert O. Butz 

Mrs. Arthur R. Camp 
John L. Campbell 

Mrs. Harry L. Canmann 
Mrs. Charles S. Castle 
‘Tom Chamales 

Mrs. H. Hale Clarke 
Mrs. Ralph W. Condee 
George J. Cooke 

Mrs. H. H. Cosley 
Charles E. Davis 

Mrs. Thomas A. Deery 
Sol Deutsch 

Dr. Henry G. Dressel 
Miss Ada Enander 

A. C. Erlandson 

Miss Alice D. Fischer 
Mrs. George M. Fischer 
W. Flexner 

Walter H. Flood 

Mrs. Harold Florsheim 
Mrs. Horace Milton Ford 
Mrs. H. A. Foresman 
Mrs. Charles G. Frank 
Miss Edith C. Freeman 
Paul Gerhardt, Jr. 

Dr. Oscar E. Gilvertson 
Rudolph W. Glasner 
Miss Louie A. Gorton 
Mrs. Margaret L. Grace 
William R. Gwinn 

Mrs. Henry Harmon 
Miss Frances Harrington 


A. O. Hartmann 

Mrs. C. B. Hazlewood 

M. A. Healy, Jr. 

Mrs. Olive Sprogle Herne 
James Hibben, 4 

Ralph H. Hobart 

Mrs. George Hohmann 
James A. Holt 

Mrs. C. Lauron Hooper 
Mrs. Raymond Householder 
Max Harold Hurd 

Dr. William A. James 
Fred W. Janusch 

Mrs. Lawrence A. Jegen 
Mrs. Walter J. Johnson 
S. T. Johnston 

Mrs. Ralph R. Kimball 
Max Kirchheimer 
Herbert V. Kohler 

Peter J. Kraus 

John J. Krause 

Dr. Wolff Kritchevsky 
Ernest J. Kruetgen 

Mrs. Alice R. Langenbach 
George J. Lawton 

Mrs. John H. S. Lee 
Edward D. LeTourneux 
James Maher 

Miss Mary T. Maroney 
Miss Helen D. Martin 
Mrs. H. T. McGuire 

W. B. McMillan 

Nathan O. McQuiston 
Mrs. Mark P. Mears 
Julius H. Meyer 

Samuel R. Meyer 

Mrs. Aime F. Millet 
Mrs. Albert B. Mills 
Wellington B. Mitchell 
William Morrice 

Miss Margaret Morrison 
Miss Florence E. Mortenson 
Dr. G. Henry Mundt 
Miss Cecil Murphy 

Mrs. J. Raymond Murphy 
Miss Hazel B. Nay 

Mrs. Albert B. Nelson 
Mrs. Marie Fuchs Nelson 
C. L. Neu 

Mrs. Edward M. O’Bryan 
Walter E. Ohlson 

John A. Olson 

Mrs. W. George D. Orr 
Ralph F. Orwig 

Thos. A. O’Shaughnessy 


GOVERNING MEMBER 


Charles H. Morse 


Edward R. Owens 

Mrs. W. C. Oxnam 

Mrs. Chas. P. Packer 

Walter P. Paepcke 

Parker M. Paine 

Mrs. James S. Palmer 

Robert E. Peacock 

Mrs. Victor J. Peterson 

G. F. Pirrung 

John V. Pouzar 

Miss Marilyn Louise 
Prussing 

Charles M. Rau 

Ray Rice 

E. Seward Richardson 

Mrs. Harry M. Richter 

Mrs. Leopold Robechek 

Mrs. Frank B. Ross, Jr. 

Edwin A. Rothschild 

Miss Mabelle Adeline Rust 

Miss Dorothy Schmidt 

Mrs. B. Elizabeth Schmitt 

Dr. Oscar T. Schultz 

Mrs. Sidney L. Schwarz 

Frederick J. Selden 

Mrs. Channing L. Sentz 

Mrs. John Wilkes Shepherd 

Alfred H. Shotwell 

Hubert S. Silberman 

Mrs. Chas. H. Smith 

Mrs. Robert Edward Smith 

Samuel H. Smith 

Edgar Stanton 

Mrs. Seymour Stedman 

Paul Steinbrecher 

Dr. Arthur W. Stillians 

Dr. Julia Strawn 

Mrs. Charles L. Street 

John A. Strom 

Walter L. Templeton 

Morris W. Teufel 

Dr. Benjamin F. Tubergen 

Mrs. Jacob L. Urheim 

John S. Van Bergen 

C. D. Wagstaff 

Roy E. Waite 

Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen 

Richard Wasserman 

Benj. H. Weisbrod 

Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Jr. 

Mrs. Carl N. Werntz 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kendall Wild 

Mrs. Chas. Spaulding Winslow 

Mrs. Jacob Witkowsky 

Victor S. Yarros 


Cuances or Appress—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in 


address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 
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